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| eX] n oltered that in his ith, 
t ‘ I thie t t i) t 1 nd su rere | 
I’) rut that his scl idays |! Was 
with th charms of a brown-eyved 
a n | I ning Ways They both 
; (AN ittended tt in hool, and 1t Was a common 
& * t * thing t » the sturdy boy carrying the spell 
ing-book and geography of the blushing maiden 
NEW YORK CITY trod the ines together on them Way to 
the local temple t learning As years went 
reu™Ms I aioe 
{ ! Tet mr deepene and bright visions of 
the days to come were gilding the horizon of 
the future when the young girl, just on the 
verge of womanl 1, sank into a decline and 
died Years afterward the love of his boyhood 
Wil mmortal | in verse, and the story of his 
< eal | rt row comes to us in the following 
< beautiful ar iching effusion 
Sy l t l | 
\ . fad 
\ I runn 
SPECIAL NOTICI 
\ ist ! i } re 
Dee] uy tt | 
| I he | read se 
I Ih ww 
| li, bDeTraving 
I} | slow to sel 
Vent stor n playvir 
Ly il i initer sul 
PETER FENELON COLLIER <TH er it at settin 
. j 1 1 1 id \ P 
‘yy tir 
] } } tH o i ' 1 
\ \ ‘ fuil of rievil 
O ‘ { » st lelaved 
\\ li t “« ere | it 
kon ! the little b 
Her cl favor singh 
rnyy 6 PeARER H p illed \ i face 
? . Where ] i} hame were} 
’ ae \ tless feet the snov 
ANNOUNCEMENT. hee gee g 
rigt 1 lingers 
Wi i the | \s rest r tinv hands 
] HW } 
| I Mi I rl} } 1 cked apron fi e! 
I { H I ft her eves: he felt 
\ ( ‘ t hand’s light iressl 
ie \ ( \W I the tremble of het ‘ 
I I ! I ri \ fault nt ! 
| \ Crs 
| { I’m sorry that I spelt the word 
‘ | L hate t 1 e vou 
{ . } t { , You see t} rown eves lower fel 
t for it Ye ell \ 
. S , ry rav-haired ma 
| pay 
a % not t thre l Tact show ll! 
1) | ! ‘ her grave 
I Washi ly Hiave fort i beet rowil 
rh sir VW ter H , hard « : 
I tv} be j \ pa “ hist 
, lt cag re Lament their triumph and his lo 
° f the \s by Edga Lik , e thev love him 
#400: Dar infer 
t} S400 book t ent : , i 
; : paces It is singular from what apparently trivial in 
WEEI ; yone cidents many of the most important matters of 
{ publishes life derive their The slumbering genius 
' ery of the pre- of Whittier w wakened into life by an 
{ ent pel 17 } js 
: han vou Old Seoteh peddler to whom hospitality was ex 
; ' We are tended one evening at the Whittier homestead. 
reul In return tor kind ss received the peripatetic 
? merchant sang some of Burns’s most touching 
Young Whittier’s heart throbbed 
SOME MEMORIES OF WHITTIEI irned with emotion as he listened, and so 
\ wv ENT was recent { 1 foot bv ly did the spirit of the Scotch poet get 
Wi Clu ot Amesbury of him that he began to write verses 
Ml the old Whittier homestead re, it is said— in the barn, under the 
t } | nvert it into building t the attic, or wherever he could do it 
v of th ntle Quake letect The reading of Burns’s 
y . 
' | ' is been ‘ to the 1 \ ne procured for him by one of 
the property for it pur st friends only confirmed his tastes, 
! nly rations Poet’s Corner” of the local 
\ Whether thi l his effusions became the goal 
rth n \ sug rl t amobitiot 
| is Whittier wa viz., 1D 
‘ \ , s work. an m Llovd n unknown 
rted rt how it fa ounded tl Hree Press. 
‘ ‘ ‘ } has il WI I 1 Lf I entitled 1 hie 
es ‘ ind) Exile Dey irtul He was ssisting his 
] » § her in repa ny a stone fence one day on the 
) I ( Sel m whel he post il lung In a Copy of the 
pal wi h fel it his teet xposing th Poet’s 
| w s- Cor ind lo! there was his poen He was 
, } for the moment dazed 
— safely “What is the matter with thee ex uumed 
‘ W} thatait his father as noticed the expression on his 
st f his s s face Whittier readily excused himself 
K Wi | x Ss OWT UTIs He res 1 bis 
nd t he I contenting himself every 
s W l ‘ Tlive Giance it the 
" s : I ! ISSULe 
S wa t dreaming Other 
Lowe 1 th ime the ¢ wv him 





self to make the a quaintance ol his unknow1 
poetic Young Whittier was at 
work in the fields when Garrison called, and, 
after a hurried change of clothing, the two met, 
and this was the beginning of the lifelong 
friendship, the close association of the two men 
who were destined in alter life to be 
in the fight for the abolition of slavery 

But the striking the chains 
fettered 


contributor 


the leaders 


from the negro’s 
limbs was not the sole inspiration of 
the Muse of Whittier. His patrionec ballads 
published at intervals during the conflict be- 
tween the North and South, and later in one 
volume under the title ‘‘In War Time,”’ reveal 
the depth of his attachment to the old flag Ot 
these perhaps the best is the ballad of 
‘Barbara Frietche,’’ founded on a_ popular 
story, or legend, as it afterward proved, for the 
incident was not historically correct. Whittier 
had it from a Virginia lady, and the intense 
patriotism it revenled touched a responsive 
chord in his heart The story as related to 
him was, that when the advance of Lee’s army 
led by Stonewall Jackson entered Frederick 
every Union flag in the city lowered 
Barbara Frietche, a widow, with strong Union 
sympathies, then in her ninety-seventh year, 
was determined to exhibit her loyalty to the old 
flag by hanging it out from a window in the 
attic of her little cottage. The Confederate 
soldiers the flag, halted, and, at the 
word of command, discharged a volley at the 
window from which the Stars and Stripes wer 
displayed, shattering the flag staff. Nothing 
dismayed, the old lady tore the flag from the 
broken staff, and leaning out of the window, 
waved it the passing columns, daring 
them at the same time to fire again. No more 
shots were fired, however, and Barbara fastened 
the flag in its place, from whence it waved un 
molested during the occupation of the city by 
the Confederates. The patriotic old lady lived 


known 


Was 


seeing 


above 


to see the Federal troops enter Frederick, but 
died a few months afterward. Such was the 
story 


Bat the truth of history, with its iconoclastic 
tendencies, destroys this fondly cherished 
romance. Barbara Frietche, it is true, lived 
in Frederick and was ninety-six years of age in 
September, when Stonewall Jackson, 
leading the advance of army, 
through that city. It was at five o’clock in the 
morning on the 10th of September, according to 
local history, that Jackson’s army marched 
westward the National Pike, while he 
turned aside from the line of march to pay a 
brief visit to an old Virginian friend, Rev. Dr. 
Ross of the German Reformed Church of Fred 
erick. The hour was early, and, dismounting,. 
he tied his horse to a large silver poplar tree- 
afterward known as ‘‘Stonewall Jackson’s 
Tree’’—near the Rev. Dr. Ross’s house: but, 
failing to meet with a response to his ring, 
he slipped a penciled addressed to the 
clergyman under the door, and, mounting his 
horse, rode toward where his men were march- 
ing, joining them at a point several hundred 
feet from the Frietche cottage and in a differ- 
ent direction. Stonewall Jackson consequently 
never met the old lady, never was near het 
residence, never ordered his men to fire on her 
flag, and at the hour when his troops were 
marching through Frederick it was hkely that 
she was peacefully slumbering, dreaming pos 
sibly of that flag to which she was so 
loyal and which she hoped to see mor 
wave proudly and triumphantly in the breeze. 

But what of the Whittier incident and 
is it to be accounted for? On what was that 
founded? There are 
given, but the most generally 
credited is that before that month passed away 
the Federal troops entered Frederick and passed 
the Frietche cottag their line of march 
Barbara, lighted up with patrioti: 
enthusiasm, stood at the door waving a Union 
flag Reno, surrounded by his staff, 
rode by. spectacle of an old woman thus 
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Lee’s passed 


over 


note 


starry 
once 
how 
charming ballad several 


Versions one 


e on 


} ap «Of , 
iti cit 


as General 
The 
expressing her loyalty was so unusual and re 
markable that the General stopped, and, learn 
ing her name and age, raised his hat and called 
men for ‘"’ cheers for the loyal old 
grandmother of ninety-six!”’ It is generally 
supposed that the visit of the Federal and Cor 
federate troops within the same month, together 
with the usual exaggerations attendant on fre 
quent recital, led to the incident 
in which the name of 


the 


to nis 


assumin 
Barbara Fri 


immortal 





became 


Whittier. 
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From Newport the transient guest is gone, 
the season is at an end, the infrequent hotels 
are empty. In a few weeks even the residents 
will be returning to town. That is the way it 
is, has been and presumably will be until the 
scientist of the future patents a mode for the 
injection of Common sense. 

Newport is a muggy place, and when it is hot 
in New York it is not cool there a bit. Now 
one does not need to be oracular to say that we 


have no spring. Our Summer Is an acrobat. 
Before vou can get your furs out of reach of 
the moths it has jumped upon you. Nowadays 
that customs have changed and climates, too, 
our winters rarely begin until January In the 
present year of grace it did not begin until 
February. Then it came, and with a ven- 
geance. February, March, the better part of 
April, were simply detestable. Along toward 
May, without transition, without apology, the 
heat became Cuban. In this part of the world 
July and August bring with them a tempera- 
ture which you can only match in Singapore. 
and to hold and 

Whatever our 


The one season left us to have 
to try to enjoy is the autumn 
summers may be, however beastly our winters, 
the autumn is perfect. It is then that country 
life is fulfilled to the tips and it is then that we 
elect to return to town. 

In England the smart people come t 
in April, linger there until well into July and 
then return to the country. It is much the same 
thing in France. And save that England has 
every variety of climate except a decent one, 
there is not so much difference between there 
and here. Perhaps when our civilization is as 
old as theirs we may acquire their wisdom, too. 


town 


The union of the Astor, the Lenox and the 
Tilden Libraries will mean much to literary 
New York, when it is accomplishe 1. Meanwhile 
Washington is at last to provide something 
worthy of our country. After seven years of 
construction and decoration the National Li- 
brary there is approaching completion. It is to 
be opened ina few months. Asa bit of archi 
tecture it is excellent. Some one stated in my 
hearing the other day that in splendor and 
magnificence, as well as in size, it outranks all 
other structures of its kind on the globe. That 
struck me as being rather American, or per- 
haps it would be more exact to say rather 
Chicaguvese, and yet on consideration you will 
find that there is not much exaggeration in it. 
The largest and best libraries in the world are 
those of Paris, London and Berlin. With none 
of these, taken as libraries, can the one in 
Washington compare. Their catalogues, even 
incomplete, are libraries in themselves. Their 
literary treasures are priceless. The library in 
Washington has seven hundred thousand vol 
umes, a number of documents valuable as cu- 
rios, but practically nothing that could not be 
duplicated. The libraries of the Old World, 
however interesting interiorally, are not beau- 
tiful to the eye. The British Museum is hid- 
eous. ‘The National Library of France is in a 
side street, in a street very narrow at that, the 
facade might be that of a prison. The K K. 
Hofbibliothek at Berlin would never be praised 
vy me for its beauty. But all three are com 
rtable, and in each of them the 
he best. In Berlin you are permitted to cart 
1ome such books as you like. In Paris, as in 
London, it takes about five minutes to get any 
work you happen to wish. What the service is 
seen. I 


I 
t service 1s ol 
t 
| 


1 


to be in Washington remains to be 
understand that there, also, under certain con 
ditions you will be able to take books away with 
you and even have them sent to you. That in 
itself is a great boon. But from what | have 
seen and from what I can learn, the chief 
value of the library at Washington will consist 
not in its shelves but in its aspect. 

It is of white granite, three stories high, four 
‘res large; it has nearly two thousand win- 


dows and it is of the renaissance order of archi 
tecture. Four colossal figures of Atlas support 


the central pavilion. Over the main entrance 


ire three pairs of spandt is 





Macaulay and Goethe But where is H 


What has Milton d t t | lf 
Demosthenes, why not ¢ er It (qoethe, wl 
not Hugo? If Scott, why not Balzac And 


Macaulay, why not a d 


There is room enough And where is Lonefel 
low, Where is Whittier, where is Lowell? W]) 
\W nere s ¢ r one 


for that matter, is Coupe 


real genius, Edgar Poe 
It is in the rotunda that \ 


find Shakespeare there, t 
poetry if you pleas Now 
a great many Wise peopl 
Homer never existed Bu 


liad and the Odyssey are 
man by the same name, 
undisputed fact that the) 
neither he nor they represent 


junction of Shakespeare does not help mat 





a bit. Shakespeare sa human oceat First 
and foremost he was a creator, second a psy 
chologist, third a dramatist \s a poet pure a 
simple Dante is his superioi As a make 
meters he doesn’t hold a candle to Horace, wh 


boy beside Sappho, and both « 
has excelled The Lhad and 
the Odyssey are not poetry, they are something 
higher, they are operas Yet they represent, 
however audition of the 

+ 

f 


Was a small 
whom Swinburne 


splendidly, but one 
the Muse It is she that represel 
Homer, not Shakespeare, for they 
s divine 

been repeated Th 


voice o 
poetry, not 
were but human while she 

But the error has ‘ 
statue of Michelangelo and another of Beetho 
represent Art. There is many 
Michelans 


I 
r 
I 


ven, and these 
a better painter 
composer by whom Beethoven is excelled Art 
is too universal, too diverse and complex, to 
be represented 
Besides, music is not art, 
painting is but one of its expressions. ‘At 


than elo. many a 


otherwise than alles 


some one somewhere sagelv stated, ‘‘is a corner 


of the cosmos interpreted by a temperamer 
Cities and cemeteries are filled with artists who 
Michelangelo 
whose conceptions and Beethoven’s differed in 
every way. Personally, if [ may venture to 
speak of myself, 1 prefer Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried 
to all that Beethoven wrote, and would rathet 
good modern painting than a doze 
old masters. And so, too, | take it, would 
But to get back to the rotunda. ‘Two statues 
there, one of Herodotus and the other of Gib 
bon, represent History. The choice could not 
have been worse. Herodotus is extremely in 
teresting: so, too, is Gibbon: so, for that 
ter, is Zola, and Balzac, and Paul Bourget 
But the secret of detaining the reader does not 
‘onstitute the historian. Itis a mistake to sup 
pose that the historian is a privileged liar; hi 
isn’t, heisa bore. It is his duty to supply facts, 
For light reading there is nothing, 


had nothing in common. with 


have one 


nat 


not fancies. 
barring Dumas, as entertaining as Michelit’s 
History of France unless it happens to be Gib 
bon’s Rome. And as for Herodotus his credu 
lity was only surpassed by Pliny and his tales 
by Baron Monchausen 

There are other delights in that rotunda 
there is a statue of Plato, for instance, and ar 
other of Bacon, and these represent Philosopiny 
But Bacon was not a philosopher, he was an 
Plato was a philosopher, so also was 
Kant. They are two ; 


other across the centuries 


essayist 
riants calling to each 
Descartes was 

philosopher, a typical one. There was Spinosa, 
who was tip-top. There was Hegel and there 
was Fitchte, and many beside { 
choose from Why, then, take Bacon? 


another 


(nd to represent Law why take Kent, as has 


been done, when Blackstone is Ir 








representative And for Rel n wil ha 
Moses and St Paul been se ted whet thie 
cre l of Chri ndo has ever been epresented 
by Mary 

Columbus is there, and what do yo Ippe 
he typifies? The Explorer? Nota bit of it. Cor 
quest Still less Determination? No, not that 
Columbus represents Commer f vou ple 
and there, as the French say, is the pea 

So much for the rotunda 

In the ad) ng hall there is b Va re 
ompense soll exce el 'K rt pa S 
Vedder, for Stal ne n oll, frat ! I 
marble, n ul Lor \ t ( 1, and t i 
Government G nd Govern Bad 
Panels, let us | vl ir leg i \ 
studv, our repli ntative ! f 
that be li i nt is 
work by McEwen, rept 

re in Gree (rut juis 


3 
( 1 | \ 
Ap 
ments, ] 1 hal \ t \ 
\s t \ \ 
ry is t | ; 
macv ot he & \ é 
the \ \ | tl Ss 
P \ ‘ 
1 
) I " ‘ i oper 
St. Lou paper proy nd What a rea ay 
y I wha 1 rie ire 
ries to 1 But tl ! ‘ vitl 
the entire i} I de 
! k is | \ iN hei hey 
SmMotk Englat smoke in France nd 
irt Wairiv t R And Ww t i tl \ 
not What is there, aft ill, in smuking whiel 
so offensive to the minds f the muddle 
iss | ‘ n New | und an 
I i Lhe N s re ded a i 1 
whet ai I \ I l } it il it Tt I il 
mavinary ba i pher il when 
woman wl ! ould have | nh re raver 
t i Cl ire revel l l t | é in 
decent min nit And 1 many i i t tl 
there is at mat pl lice against 
women wl In tl nt i hig) 
bred woman, whatever her tastes may be, wil 
not in this respect openly offend In kng@land 
in underbred woman will be just as particulas 
vet not b iuse she feat to offend, but b u 
of a desire to accentuate her respectability \ 
howling swell mol! indifferent \t t 
Savoy in London, where, of a Sunday evening 
the smartest people dine, | have seen a Duche 
smoke and an anonyma refuse t It iq 


tion ofl ») SIO 
At (reneva, a few vears ago, | was seated 
one lay on the terrace of the Hote Nationa 


At an adio table wa i man ind tw 

women The man had a cup of coffee befor 
him, the women were sn king There Wi t 
band pl ving Bevond was the lovelin ot 
the lake And up and down the terrace people 
strolled Presently a tat lady sailed uy She 
was talking to her husband, dropping her h 

along the patl She was dressed in purple 

When she approached those women you could 
see her catch he breath and you uld hear het 
exclaim that it was shocking As a matter o 
fact she was shocked, there was no pretense 


about it 
The man got from his 


eu approached the 


couple, raised his hat, and with a slight accent 
spoke as follow 

‘Sir, I heard the lady who is with you say 
‘Shocking.’ Wil you be enough to in 


terpret to me What she meant 
‘Ob.’ said the husband, ‘‘she just said that 
because she thought it queer to see ladies smok 
ing in public.” 
‘She so pre 


umed, did she Well, | think it 


shocking for a woman to speak in an elevated 





tone of voice Now | am Prince of Leinigen 
cousin of youl (J ieen Every time you pass 
me and the Princesses Demidorf, who are 
with me, you w be 
The shopkeepers from Bloomsbury d 
They passed and repassed, and b wed a 
bowed The \ vent to Ve Vay, thev went to 
Onchy, to Montreu ind told all vho would 
listen ol thie mend the Ladies Demidort 
and the Prin That is what snobbery will 
ck now fol i} Hit 
In i rauwa ( rroiave 1n | ince a oman sat 
\ man got in, looked at le read his papel 
loOK et it he Cull p lled ou i Cluar eur j 
forward and | Do you object to smokir 
Chen tl 4 i at him OK 
ip and de 1 ar ‘ 
R ill I I 1 l¢ I } ‘ t I i eve 
ked betor é 
\ bashed he man d! I K, rep ed 1 
war, n ked | ‘ h ] pay But tl 
repl is t : to keey He told it 
otl told it | nt « lating about ft 
i hed the « ( ii ect! I rl I 
dehg@hted hdl : t of a} pro! ‘ 
erself, ‘‘the f me | e chance 
(Omnia cu i In the irse of ti 
Sut I inmay i T her 
il I I) tt k 
! i I I ! | 
i ; } fe 
\r ; , 
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Ih \ l 1} I me of our Tavol 
he 1 nut forth a wall 
! e! I ny haritabl 
‘ found an mnstit n fo 
fe With all respect for Mr 
hompsot isa critic of talent and dis 
t I ild like verv much to hear 
h plain the ambiguity of his lament Does 
th tler I h to ivgest, for example, 
hat] iD cated critic himself? If so, 
I sl ld t ned tt gree with him; but, 
In any CAS hat might a sel ol tor the educa 
tion of crit mou Would it not simply 
i to p tuate prejudice und dogma, 
ed an element of all literary 
ISSIO! Kor criticism not errorless in 
f its judgment [It is not scientific, and 
inh rie r be mad intil the element of per- 
il taste is di i from it; and this result 
uld tak place hen the mystery is 
reached whicl behind final causes. The 
Krench long orc) ucht to create a science of 
riticism t r worshiped Sainte Beuv 
vas tl most arbitrary and despotic of edict 
makers, and notwithstanding the general ex 
ellence of tl rature they are to-day a 
iving refut nof this critical attitude Then 
dervish sof ( to quote | nefellow, grow 
more delriou el year, perhaps because 
tl marble mus of Leconte de Lisle has no 
longer power to look peace upon them. It seems 
wredible that ne century so much grotesque 
und mersault delinquency of method and 


commonplace, fantastically — tilig 


vist with the | 


eonine poetic 
loveliness 


unbow 


pr revi 


ith Yet there are to-day certain 
h doubt, who honestly 
it ly that Maeterlinck is worthy 
ible consideration but that he is the equal 
re wo t n singers 
it W 1 in eriticism is not half so 
education a neerity How many of 
yple wl te at the present heur in 
of Mr. (i e Meredith’s novels really 
them vy believe that they are not 


| eed with an 





ippearance oO ing wise, and that this appeat 
e would melt from them in an instant, p 
vided their zi w verbosities were turned into 
sane English pros The only persons who feel 
ditferently are those who have been made to 
feel so when quite young l never met an 
vwiult of brai hom you could fool with Mr 
Veredit! I} ntelluvent readers who do not 
ton pati with him are young men 
ind women W ) ive learned thi ugh eSSAVISTS 
that it is a mark of great ‘‘culture’’ to care for 
him rl was started in’ England 
SOV il years a ind ti e who ‘xploited it 
had newspapers and journals at their com 
ind They ma it ‘“‘sueeessful’’ on this 
i \ Ser ily obscure writer, who 
had been t ilmost unknow1 ntemporary of 
Dick nd | ikeray who had twisted his 
nto thousands of outlandish 
\ mad the recipient of eulogies 
é 1 g f ’ opiously as “"it 
I i vhere those who tove pute 
wt oa i l { k attitudini ng saw 
\ \ Oe! rathe liverting 
every other ins e of its 
| ! inhappy effect younge!l 
sh tics [ mean every 
iv W s ind als i desire t 
; \ been anv « 
kind v crit n (whet 
1 ti ontput of an ul 
1s lin wl But voung crit 
Vv alw ler the disadvantag 
ck ! ‘Ives Often, when 
| | \ wuthot es they ire 
I } hink f thems s 
hey I mportant variations, 
‘ t elders Not 
( . th 
ty na imi 
ti hariat Ss 


( i Lettres ( mbia Colleg told 
that fora long time he was one among the 
ry few holars and bookmen who repudiated 


f 
and denounced its American cult. 
self, as I distinctly recall, the effect of a um 
versal disapprobation of Tennyson, thirty years 
wo, Was sadly misleading He had then com 
posed many of his noblest masterpieces, and y« 
as the fashion to pour abuse upon him as an 
iffected, effeminate write In thinking how 
he was persistently sneered at, how he was 
alled ‘silly’? and *‘maudlin”’ and ‘‘third-rate,”’ 
how he was placed far below Byron and Shelley 
and there are times when I[ can 
scarcely realize that this ‘‘schoolgirl Alfred’? (as 
the elder Lord Lytton called him) lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey and is now neve! 
alluded to except with The very 
man who has just succeeded to his Laureate- 
ship—Mr. Alfred Austin—attacked him 
temptuously in the pages of a popular London 
magazine Here striking case of jus 
what | wish to show—that criticism, which is 
it its best personal opinion delivered through 
one intelligence, one human entity, 
ive human temperament, too often misses the 
make it worthy of 





even Scott. 


now 


reverence, 


con 


Was a 


one assert 


sincerity which alone can 
note, no matter how striking is the rhetoric 
which clothes it, no matter how neat and apt 
and adroit are the tricks and schemes of verbal 
ism bodying it forth 

In the same journal 
article I have mentioned 
ing that charitable millionaire should 
found a critics—I have lighted on 
another, anonymous, and yet tinted with what 
addresses me as the same mistaken prejudice 
Literary Temperance”’ ] called, and it 
earnestly advises authors to learn the ‘‘lesson 
of restraint’? and to cultivate the ‘‘asceticism 
of art.”” Now there are certain authors whom 
this system of discipline might benefit, others 
to whom it would be ruinous. The late Robert 
Louis (with a frankness which in 
some men of letters would have been held as a 
mountainous example of published self-appreci- 
ation, but which in him was extolled by adorers 
and votaries as the most gracious and bewitch 
ing of “‘confessions’’) once told us, quite pro 
fusely, how he *‘taught himself to wnte.’* But 
in so teaching, Stevenson chose his own method, 
and every mortal, if he ever wishes to approxi- 
do the There is not 


which contained the 
the article sugeest 


some 


school of 


it is 


Stes enson 


mate success, niust same. 


mly no royal road to fine literary achievement, 
but there is no road at all. It is simply a little 
briery and craggy footpath, replete for its 
traveler with laceration and _ fatigue. Mr 


could do no 


Thompson’s proposed ‘‘institution”’ 
Schools 


better for authors than for eritics. 
where painters, musicians, sculptors and even 
actors may learn the rudiments of their various 
arts can never be 
But the rudiments of 
taught in that 
early tuition; thes 
they 


too zealous or too plenteous 
literature are not to be 
They are a product of 
rules of grammar: 
acquired 


Way 
are the 
have supposedl]y 
write at all Everything 


when we 
else must come to us by the exercise of patience, 


are what we 


begin Tt 


discretion, observation, pros ided we poss ASS the 
native attitude Authors sh 
themselves No written primer will 
Study of the best models may of course 


must ‘‘educate 

serve 
them 
but even this course is perilous 
creative mind—the mind that can 
from all imitative influences, 


have its weight, 
except to the 
ind will cut 


1 
loose 





ind that gains rough solitary readings and 
professorial discourses merely a general sense 


of what is vici Pheophile 
(rautier. In one ot his most perfect prose treat- 
of wealthy parents, 





mw the sor 


urged to become a 

the realm of verse 
emploved as his tutors for His 
talent was remarkable, and his metrical facility 
ct But in the end he attained nothing 
except mediocrity, and left not light 
shallop of a single memorable quatrain to float 
unwrecked on the tides of time. 
have said, are 
If they wish to win any specia 
behooves 


both strongly literary, was 
poet Mien of eminence in 


years 
even the 


‘educated’ too 
1 atten- 
them to 


(‘ritics, as | 


r their declarations it 


make these as authentic, as markedly their 
own, as in all sincerity they can [ wish to 


wi rd 


repeat ind accentuate that 
; it has become with 


now assured, 





recedence, tf 


us an age of hewspapel 








] ) | } ] , 
voutital journaiistic tv of winch we hear 
} } 
s wh 1 tow Its critical spurs by wri 
ol authors what & « smientiousiy beleves. 
I Livertis 


Upon my- 


one of th most prominent ot 
‘There are 


I would not be 


Not lor YF ago 
American writers 


sald to me pass 


ages in Thackeray which willing 
to sign.’’ I do not know if he would 
willing to put this statement in print, but | 
think that if he honestly meant it he ought te 
be willing. Bad books are wantonly lauded and 
good books as wantonly neglected through the 
indolence, timidity and parrot-like repetitional 
tendencies of those who ‘‘review’’ them. We 
do not want a chorus of critical voices all sing- 
ing the tune. We want a multitude, so 
to speak, of solo strains. Let the public dis- 
criminate. differentiate A man who has a 
opinion about a book, provided the 
opinion be ly sincere, should not dread 
having his affirmations decried as generted by 
spleen or egousm or a desire to exploit his own 
penetrative cleverness He should not be afraid 
of unpopularity Selfish motives will almost 
certainly be attributed to him in proportion to 
the originality of his utterance. If he 
lieves in Dickens or George Eliot or Hawthorne 
if he disbelieves in even Shakespeare himself 

[ would far rather read 
for such revolt, sincerely expressed, than all 
the elegant or vivid or \ igorous dissertations ol 
his conservative, self-distrusting and ‘‘trim- 
ming’’ brothers. There is not the least danger 
of bis doing any harm to the great established 
geniuses unless be can find a hole in the armor 
of their fame big enough for his attacking spear 
to enter It. 

Not o the KMvening Post truly said 
that a boomed book does not necessarily suc 
ceed, but that no book nowadays will succeed 
unless it By all means, then, let 
books go on failing till the end of time, if they 
can succeed in no other way. For the boom- 
ing of a book means a certain deliberate plot, 
most an instinctive agreement, on the 
Critics forget that in copying 
each other they copy other’s blunders 
\ noteworthy instance of this occurs to me 
Some time ago | wrote and published a novel 
named ‘‘The House at High Bridge.’’ Its 
argument dealt chiefly with a literary event; 
you might have called it, in fact, a novel about 
a novel. Mr. Horace E. Seudder fiercely as- 
sailed it for this reason, and affirmed that a 
Stor planned, like this, on a literary subject 
was wholly inadmissible. As a proof of how 
wrong Mr. Scudder was (and also of how futile 
is all axiomatic critical ‘‘education’’) we need 
only to read some of Mr. Henry James’s later 
tales, such as ‘‘The Lesson and the Master,.”’ 
“The Author of  Beltraffio,’? ‘‘The Middle 
Years,’’ ‘“‘The Figure in the Carpet,”’ “The 
Next Time,’’ and four or five others. All 
these treat of literature and literary happen- 
ings, and they are all, in their varied ways, 
very brilliant accomplishments. But Mr. Seud- 
der, treasuring some principle or precept ot 
criticism, would have obstructed, by his own 
showing, had he been able, the composition 
of these delightful little masterpieces. 

American critics do not only watch and imi- 
tate one another; they too often fileh sentences 
of praise or blame off the very pen-nibs of their 
English They, who should 
study no fellow-critic at all, who sbould look 
into their own minds and write, constantly re- 
that new work, the 
and the Strand. English 
critics, on the contrary, take an opposite course. 
Only the other day read in the London 

{theeneum a seathing denouncement of ‘‘our 
and very popular novel, ‘‘Tom 
Here this book has received nothing 
Ne) ymmebody set the critical ball 
res of others have given it a 
kindly kick It cannot be too often asserted 
that no ball and no kickers should exist; nor 
can it be too often iterated that the true critic 
must strictly concern himself with his own 
creeds, and concede that those of his next-dvor 
neighbor are of no import—nay, that they are a 
bane and clog to him, in any vital and separat 
ive performance at which he may aim. Throw 
‘schools’’ to the as Shakespeare said of 
physics. What all living authors crave for 
their work is personal sincerity of handling 
Ten sincere opinions may not guide them, but 
the eleventh may be of vital help. Let every 
sincere critic (I still persist in harping on that 
word ‘‘sincerity’’) try if he 
aidful w iv, tO some author of whose need and 


Ssanie 


sincere 


p Siti ve 


disbe- 


his sincere reasons 


long as 


i 
1 
is boomed. 
or at 


part of a clique. 
each 


C mtemporaries. 


peat concerning this or 


ideas of Fleet street 


own’ new 
(yrogan 
but 


rolling, and se 


laudation 


cca 
dogs, 


tog: 


cannot, In some 


longing for advice and encouragement he may 
himself be ignorant, become that same benig 


‘eleventh’! 


salutary 


} 
nant and 


also be 
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shale a, | — he additional incentive of popula est i 
GOOD-BY TO SUMMER 4 1 more than polit Ww na il ir 
t all : : 
ie Bicaik weahde about ti In nothing de true det y assert itse 
BY J. J. MEEHAN is in sport, and though the po inl 
It’s little use to talk to n polot el be able to put ! ! for } { 
t be abl ) pur ise polo po I ¢ 
Sone of the summer near at hand, I aint a-carin’ much fer t well that he s ild see that th rich mar 
Good-by, good-by I'd rather take my yal game,” so-called, is also a game where kill 
Song of the birds in husky blend, Than be the king a-settin® on a et-cove! ind courage and hard work win the day, whicl 
Good-b ood-b t oul let ‘er e 10 I ter ket \ ’ : 
; p000-by, GOod-by ; Ner wouldn't —— “< is a useful lessor Those who would preserve 
Song of the reaper’s creaking wain, COO! a SS ae ine 7? ~ 
} God F lt | polo as an exo rol the elect aone are ind 
Song of the mountain rain rods rain er all the honor Ivin’ ‘twixt t nty n 4 
; ; selec aes , to the best interests of the game, and it is to th 
song of the gleaners, home again 42 any man whostavs at home ain t yot no spu 
‘ee ; ; credit of Mr. H. L. Herbert, the indetatigabl 
Grood-by, good-by It’s time to go a-huntin’ wh th ua beg : , 
; f chairman of the Association, who has d 
Golden-rod on the dusty hill, iii much for polo in this country, that he ha 
Good-by. good-by THE POLO CHAMPIONSHIP striven manfully and admirably ieceeded in 
Withered tlowers in the meadow sti . , his forts for the popul ti ‘ i | 
i , ‘ee a “ring mt, After a series of interesting but indecisive 'S eMort r the popwarizau . stor] 
ood-by, good-by : us me ‘ 
; struggles on various battlegrounds for local °“S 5 R ( 
7 " ee 


Ghosts that breathed in the languid sun, 1 1 . } 
trophies, and under varying conditions, the , : 
leading teams of the Polo Association, relieved INVALUABLE CORRESPONDENCE 


Perfumes scattered and petals spun, 





Pleasures ended and courses run : ° tes ee te : 
Good-by. good-by ol handicap restriction, will fight out their final ‘When Thomas Bailey Aldrich received re 

battie for the championship at Prospect Park cently a letter from his friend Professor E. $ 

Maiden and lover now shall part, Parade Ground, Brooklyn. Beginning Septem- Morse, the ac omplished ex-president of the 
Good-by, good-by ; American Academy for the Advancement of 
Mournful smile o’er a mournful heart, Science. he found the handwriting absolutely 


illegible, whereupon he indited the following 
reply ‘My dear Mr. Morse—It was ve ry pleas 
ant to me to get a letter from vou the other 
day. Perhaps I shoul 

if | had been able to decipher it I don’t think 
that I mastered anything beyond the date 


which I knew—and the signature—which | 


Good-by. good-by 
Rushing clouds ‘neath the harvest moon, 
Memories of the August noon, 
4 Summer goeth soon, ah soon , 
: good-by! have found it pl isanter 


Good-by. 


: ROSE LYRICS 


guessed at There is a singular and perpetual 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. charm in a letter of yours; It never grows ¢ ld, 
it never loses its novelty (ne can say to one 


self everv morning, ‘‘There’s a letter of Morse 

[ haven't read it yet. I think I'll take anothe1 
shy at it to-day, and maybe I shall be able, i 
the course of a few years, to make out what he 
means by those ?’s that look like w’s, and those 
‘’s that haven't any eyebrows.”’ Other lette1 


I 
Down in my fair rose garden, 
My dreamy garden-close, 
There stands for stately warden 
One sweet blush rose 
Here | outpoured my passion 


When the night airs were hushed; 
Since then, in maiden fashion, 


are read and thrown away, and forgotten, but 

yours are kept forever—unread. One of them 

ics visi Nai inal will last a reasonable man. a lifetime Admit 

ingly vours, T. B. ALDRICH.’ ” 

1 
A WEALTHY VAGRANT. 

‘*‘A mong the vagrants caught on the recent 
raids on the Bois de Boulogne,”’ savs the New 
York Sun ‘was a man who proved that he 
had an income of six thousand francs a vear 
He declared that he had not slept under a roof 


I walked with her, my winsome rose, 
Ere yet declined the golden day 

(Our hearts in happy love-repose), 
{down the sloping garden way 





One flower, with crimson cheeks aglow, 
Tossed sudden back a queer nly head 

















Forsooth the jealous jacqueminot in ten years, and that he could not breathe be 
Envied my love her lips so red! hind a shut door He spent his days in the 
National Library, went toa theater in the even 
111 ing, then turned into the Bois or under a bridge 
In at the open blind, to sleep. He kept a trunk with clothes at a 
In the lull of the summer rain, railroad station, and went into the washroom 
The wandering twilight wind there to change whenever he felt it was neces 
Wafted a low refrain. — ——————— sary. The nolies ‘anv that te spends Sagres 
: io; silently I stole POLO ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP CUP, HELD BY MYOPIA deal of money in charity. They had to release 
‘| From Thought at her vesper loom ee him , ; 
4 giasedse eagle - hada gloom ber 5, the tournament w il] *¢ mntinue till Septem : . . , ™ oo 
¥ - ber 12, when the champions of the year will TO RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS. 
And there, in the fragrant hush, have won their hard-earned laurels, the 
In the heart of the garden-close, ‘‘laurels’’ in this instance being a splendid cup oeiaphe 
\ gay and gallant thrush presented by Mr. William Waldort Astor LORD TENNYSON’S§ Pt JEMS 
Was making love to a rose through the Tuxedo Club, to be retained one jg in six (6 ey ee ana bi hale is 
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and sessional Rockaway and Madowbrook that of old gave novel by the best living authors, payit 
such a stimulus to the game has, with the pass the a ecsctr hg: Bh - sciner + peel telat 
For with mute soul-appeal, ing of Myopia supremacy, revived Not that = = 
That night in June the Boston contingent has lost its prowess; on he f t of 1 
The moon-gold Marechal Niel the contrary, ‘‘Bobby’’ Shaw wields the mallet : 
Yearned toward the moon as brilliantly as before, while the famous ‘‘back- THE MYSTERY OF THE BRILLIANT 
stroke’’ of Agazzis is equally effective But B ecole mahal y] : HEIR ea 
WHEN THE QUAILS BEGIN TO CALL somehow the older clubs seem to have mustered Wwirap oHEey By ( 
new ambition, and the names of Keene, Cowdin 
; and Eustis relcaimed something of their former “'TY OF REFUGI Y 
BY LALIA MITCHELI reacts ag : mPhes | LIFE’S FITFUL 1 FE] ; 
glory. And soths year we may look forward I 
I'm gittin’ out my rubber mat. en seein’ if ‘twill do to a “‘battle abet al” between these past-mas _ “ ; : . as re 
To keep the mud en water off another season throug! vers of the royal game in isi bess rho ’ 
A-lookin® up the powder-flask mv father allus wor Something, too, of the revival ol nterest 
in cleanin’ out the gun that hanes the kit polo may be ascribed to the transfer of the ene fHere t ! fiet It 
7a of action from Newport to Brooklyn and 
We've bought a couple pounds of shot en put ‘em in t consequent ‘emp from tl S oF the 5 
bag merely I nat N ~ I “ | ‘ 
En filled the brandy bottle up fer fear our spirits lag man’s gal t Nas in it ¢ ts o1 W 
Fer any one ‘Il tell ve, if he knows the woods at all populat ty tha k » 7 
It’s time to go a-huntin’ when the quails begin to call Witness ** Dea with its a f wt pease : 
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my overthrown by Harold at the battle of 





Hast nes that Richard the Third shall 
red in his cradle; that Charles the First 
’ vercome Cr | that Shakespeare 
hall never be born! And then what becomes 
f the immortal plays that you and I have read? 
Obviously, they were never written; we never 
read them: the entire ¢ mplexion of modert 
literature is metamorphosed; the culture which 
we have acquired through it has no existence 


the Shakespeare Societies and their interpreta 


ns where are they ” The books are there, 
u Say Yes, but they could never have been 
written: the ideas are in our heads. Yes, but 
they ire not, all the same (nd we, conse- 
quently, are ourseives and not ourselves at 
yeter We cannot live without logic, and yet 
gic it is that kills us. Reality is illusion 


Che situation is not less interesting if we turn 
from the sweeping data of history to the pai 
ticular life of the individual. Permit me to 

hat you are a married man with sev 
eral children You and your wife have been 
wedded partners for a quarter of a century 
You have had your troubles and quarrels, your 
rewards and reconciliations; your characters 
have been profoundly modified by each other; 
you are quite different morally and intellectu- 
lly from what you would have been apart 
from each other’s influence. Your children 
resemble you and differ from you as childret 
will Some of them have themselves married, 
and entered on their own worldly careers. They 
have been acted on by their environment and 
have in turn acted on it, and the earth 1s not 


it would have been but 


uite the same for 

Now, if you please, [T mount my Tims 
Machine, and set myself back to the period 
shortly before you first met the young lady 
I so dispose matters 


destined to be your wife 
Inevitably, then, 


that you never meet het 


you never marry het Your children were 
never born; nothing resembling them is any 
longer conceivable The modifications in your 
character and hers which your union and its 
consequences entailed are non-existent. The 


various eifects produced upon your surround- 

s and friends by your existence and contact 

they were never 1n 
, 


In fact, these friends and sur- 


With you 


Ing 


not only cease to operate 


peration at all 
roundings are not and never were 








disappearance, they disappean 

But this is not tis easy enough to con 
ceive that what is might have been otherwise 
in the present case, we do not get off nearly so 
isily The element of the Time Machine 
introduces a wholly new situation. In all the 
lit vet been able to imagine, cause 
Wi to effect, and effect was absolutely 
dependent upon cause But here we have a 
predic ument in which the cause of effects 
already existing is removed Your childret 
are before you, substantial facts, to be seen 


| 
heard and felt; but since I have been back in 





me and destroyed the conditions necessary to 
heir existence, there is no explanation of that 
xistence no possibility or %:..¢c nsequently 
r pe pt f them must be sheer illusion 
your part My actior pon the conditions 

\ s subsequent to the results of those cor li 
but it was notwithstar yr anterior t 





ilso: while vour senses tell vou one story, 
luctions Whose veracity your reason 1s power- 


ess to question pr ve The Opp 





j prove tl ». The axiom, 
WI at is, Ss, IS Ho lor cre! defer le: you can at 
best sav, What is not, was 1 even this Is 
invthing but satisfactory, since the children 
wl ire Our present instance cannot be said not 


to be, inasmuch as they have not died; ther 


fore we cannot say they ‘‘were,’’ in the sense 
that thev are no more But if thev are, then, 
rding to our new axiom, they were not; 

thev have not been, how can they be’ 
Chere is another aspect still to be considered 
perhaps most perplexing ’ We will 
permission em} Vv vour wit is The 
of t rzumel This good iv, ad ng 

\ t \ rs I { ti CX 
‘ Ss ne wl \ so well know her t 

s 3 S \ { ind ¥ wite 

S sal he ind the moth vou 





hildret But it t that you n 
met | Therefore, instead of marrying her 
her remained a bachelor or married som« 
ne else; and the ol ut pplies to her 
Did ema ur Then she is still a 
n 1, and has never | he love of husband 
and maternal love Did she marry another? 
Then her children are not yours, the home sh 
has passed her life in you never entered, in the 
experiences which have molded her character 
you have had no part. In either case, logic 
demands that she must be at the same time 
both herself and another self She is a maid, 
and a wife; your wife, and his. She has 


known maternity, and she has not known it. 
As Mrs. Smith, she might be introduced to her 
self as Mrs. Brown: as Mrs. Brown. she might 
cr1Vve the benefit ol ler exp rience to herself as 
Miss Jones Her children as Mrs. Brown 
might marry her children as Mrs. Smith 


Meanwhile, you yourself would have been 
undergoing similar vagaries of the individual 
ity, and between the lot of you who shall say 
what might not be the outcome? ; 
Let us now forsake the matrimonial illustra 
tion, and see what influence the Time M -hine 


ra i 
can exert upon the personal ¢ xperience Let us 


| 
suppose that, at the age of twenty-five, vou 


committed a murder; that the crime was 
brought home to you, and that you were dul 
executed therefor You may regard this as a 
serious matter; but, with the intervention of the 
Machine, you will see how readily these obnox- 
lous appearances are disposed of. 

You had, of course, a motive for the murder: 
and | pre ceed upon niy myst steed toa period 
antedating the existence of that motive by as 
long a time as may appear expedient. By a 
touch here, a word there, I so modify your 
point of view and the murdered person’s con- 
duct and movements, that you find in him no 
obstacle to vour happiness or convenience, and 
therefore never make any attempt upon his life. 
Since you did not kill him, you are not arrested, 
tried and convicted of d¢ Ing 80; and therefore 
you were never executed, but, on the contrary, 


you are still living in peace and comfort, and 
with the esteem of your friends and family 
Your notion that you are dead was a sheer 
error; the conviction of those who knew you 
that your body was lying under a load of quick 
lime in the prison cemetery is a ridiculous mis- 
take, They may go and dig up your remains 
and show them to you, but you, on the other 
hand, show them yourself in life and health, 
and what are they to reply? The lawyer who 
procured your conviction may have thereby 
laid the foundation of his professional reputa 
tion, vet nothing is more certain than that you 
never stood the trial on which he attacked you. 
His reputation and your demise vanish together. 
The grief and disgrace which fell upon your 
family in consequence of your shameful end, 
which drove your wife insane and killed your 
venerable mother how are these to be predi- 
repute in the community 


cated of a man w! 
Your wife looks 


up and smiles from the chair at your fireside, 
and your dear old mother comes in from her 
walk in the open air and declares she has not 
felt so hearty in vears. And what of your 
victim-—the fellow-creature whose blood vou 
foully shed, and the vision of whose corpse 
haunted your waking and sleeping dreams until 
the moment when the final darkness closed 
around you? What nonsense are we talking! 

nurdered man, punctual to the 
minute to your invitation to dinner. His dust 
has long been mingled with the elements, 


has never sustained a stain? 





Here comes the 


AUl 
here he is, rosy and hungry, entering with a 
pleasant jest on his lips, and a kiss for the 
baby, and a compliment for your spouse. Feel 
his hearty grip of your hand! And yet you ar 
both dead, and you murdered him. 

Or, if you like it better, let us have it that 
you, who have lived a life of innocence and 
uprigbtne ss, and are a credit to the human race 
and a pill ir of the State—that you, 1n conse- 


quence of my manipulation of past conditions 

with my Machine 1 criminal of the deepest 

dye: you have been a thief of trusts confi ed 

to your charge, you have betrayed your neigh 

bor’s wife, and vou have killed him in cold 

blood when he discov d 1 r treachery You 

were hanged for the deed, amid the execrations 
f the world \ vou e alive, but fi 
score of vears \ 

rea | ‘ Yo y % 

e\ 1 at the sa ' 

to posterity as a r al 
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species. All that you suppose has happened He went « n a voice 
luring the years since that fata iv Which I *"] ppears to n I 
have just created in your past is more baseless aright, that St. Paul ne | - 
than a dreain Indeed, why shall we not say thing very different f1 
that you actually disappear from the pl e mere almsgivin rl I 
where you have seemed to yourself to b leav- all men will be equally provided with the the H 1} } i} iunthroy 
ing a gap in nature—a moral and physical necessities of life, and when all w S 
vacuum? You may obj¢ ‘t that in that case no man ought t p G 3s 7 ( ler 
you will carry with you all with which, in that stand to his brother-man as dispenser of fe 
interval, you have been associated; that is drink, shelter and clothing. that such a1 spire e1 or su 
nothing to the operator of the Time Machine. tionship is unnatural and infamous, f tl 
He is omnipotent, but is impotent to chang humiliates the man wl recelves, destroying t the tra H is Ol 
what he has changed. his self-respect and placing him under obliga- t vith t t t 
Shall we go further? Man has a soul, which tions which he should feel only toward t 
is affected by his every act. It is strengthened Maker, and that it corrupts the man w gives, enlight | 
by good, enfeebled by sin. As his life has been, puffing him up with an absurd idea of his ow Withal, he | own life and res] 
so is he, not in this world only, but in the next. importance, virtue and superiority. Bat charity! privacy of his His nat 
The house which he dwells in, in that world, is What has charity to do with presents of mot made | bust 
built by the deeds he does in this. He lives a or anything that mon in buy When all of benevolence pens d vit t kr 
blessed spirit, or subsists a demon of evil, ac- men have thei ) ind thinks 1 { es ent t te 
cording to the record in the Book of Life. fied, will there be car most 
How does the Time Machine affect him? Shall watch? No houses ning e we ca His roon i front tenement on the 
it not, according to its whim, tear him from his whisper words of rt Vs | of a great rook mu 
happiness in heaven, or uplift him from his disappointments and led a tl 
durance in hell? Do you plead that the influ- we can offer tl M the street w I He hada 
ence which has all power in Time can have friends, we need mi \ in’s sel t thet 
none in Eternity? Even if this be so, yet the and women liy | of | 
conditions of Eternity are laid down in time, opportunities in al His ‘‘study”” v 
and, if I alter those conditions, your Eternity all, let us not usé nt the most cha | re alw fl 
Was a Vision. ; ' in favor of continuing a system of inigq ers in tl \ hy 1 | 
These speculations are but an outline anda What we want is the charity that ennobles the spotless m é vi ly 
hint of what the Time Machine has in reserve. receiver as well as the giver, not the cl ty of books, sor nd a 
Decidedly, Mr. Wells has not exhausted his in- that pauperizes Have vou ever thought,’’ he couple of we hosen 1 on the floor I} 
vention. The moral it teaches is an old one broke in, with a sudden change of manner and tiny room had an atmosphere, an individuality 
that all is Maya—TIllusion, save only the ways voice, “‘how our society rests at both ends on which the most richly furnished apart 
of God, which are unchangeable. You may pauperism At one extreme are the pauperized generally fail t { 
have either God, or the Time Machine; you poor—sodden, ignorant, shiftless, often bruta We all felt tl \I ! is | 1 { 
cannot have both. Those who deny the one sometimes criminal They are fed on alms, tl ceed in h cl calli H nthusia 
cannot reason against the other. fruit of other men’s toil, and we d ‘spise ther idded to his singlet sof thought and purp 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, for it. At the other extreme are the pauperized made a force strong enough to carry him very 
re rich. Does the phrase surprise you? Itis not far in a world where enthusiasm is rare and 
a metaphor, I assure you, but literal truth. where most peo; fritter away their energy on 
THE CHARGE 1 JOHN MERRINAN, 20. a 3. ok” wise cu tice on the. a thomennd thines instead of ecarentvatinn 1 on 
fruit of other men’s toil But because it comes on 
BY EDITH ELMER WOOD in the form of coupons instead of alms, we do Much as we admired Merriman, it cannot be 
not despise them for it On the contrary, we said that we felt any warm personal affection 
THE first time I saw John Merriman was in envy and admire them It is true they are for him [here was a certain aloofness about 
a crowded lecture hall. I came in late, and, to more attractive to look at. They and their him that chilled His friends, if he can be ( 
my surprise, found myself in an atmosphere of clothes, their houses, their horses and their to have had any, wi ill of the Kast Side \ 
suppressed excitement and enthusiasm. There yachts are all objects of wsthetic satisfactior for us, we were only intellectual associates ant 
was no whispering. There were no stray Their counterparts in the ten ire dirty more or | valuable « ork in the car 
glances. Every eye was fastened on the and ragged and repulsive. You see the d that absorbed hi H mpathies lacked 
speaker. Every face showed interest and ence. But these are as truly paupers as thos breadth I] of | tenement neizl 
attention. These, as much as the others, are supported by bors called tl out to the ful extent, but 
Merriman was holding them spellbound even the community. The only source of wealth is the griefs of t well-to-do left him cold and 
more by the charm of his persovality than by labor. Any one who has wealth and does not unmoved. Perhaps some the distane ( 
the force of his arguments. He had a great labor has something that does not belong to tween him and us was of our vn making 
deal in his favor. In the first place, he was him. He is a thief in the eves of God, though We could not help feeling that be was a sort of 
remarkably handsome. His face was at once not in the eves of the law!” a living reproa He was so much better tl 
suggestive of Lord Byron and of Guido Reni’s Merriman paused to give his words their full we wer N of us W maki h v ! 
St. Sebastian. The two are not so unlike effect. Then, with one of his subtle changes of ous and unselfish use of our talents Many 
when one comes to compare them. Both have voice, he took up a new division of his subject. us, in those day hared |} ! tions, but we 
the same regularity of feature, the broad white He appealed to the Christianity of his audienc did little toward realizing them beyond payir 
forehead surmounted by wavy chestnut hair, He said he could not understand a man’s pro- our dues to the Socialist Societ He was what 
the eloquent eyes, the mouth shaped like a fessing to believe in the teachings of the Christ we all would have liked to be if we had only 
young Greek god’s, but too full-curved for and yet opposing Socialism, which was clearly possessed the req te rage and self-denia 
ideal masculinity. In both faces the strong included among them He made numerous Veanw! | res drew ever larger at 
sensuous elements are held in check; in the one quotations from the New Testament in proof of e1 He | n hing of a fad an 
by the fiery enthusiasm of the poet, in the other this statement. Next he referred to the desi: t hional t 1 am afraid they cared 
by the mystical ardor of the apostle and martyr. bility of Socialism for the rich as well as the more for the man than the cause The womer 
Merriman partook of both He had, moreover, poor, the universal advantage of econon ull thought him charn Tl formed litt 
a commanding figure. His manner was charm- equality Finally he considered its practicab Socialist clubs under | auspice Inten 
ing. His unmistakable earnestness and sincer- ity, showing how the change could be intr girls tried to tind in him their long wht-for 
ity compelled respe tT. But his voice was worth duced, step by ste p without any violent r souli-companior sentimental gir wrot ! 
more to him than all the rest together. It was tion and how the em would work 1 n notes and « nt him their phot 
one of those vibrant, sympathetic voices that perfected He had data well in | la raphs | vt I ill tl 
run the gamut of the emotions and carry an seemed to be producing a surprising amount of distressed and embarrassed hi He wanted 
audience along with it. conviction among the audien Perhaps the to make converts among tl ( 
‘Do you know,’’ he was saying as I reached effect wore off next day, but for tl moment nd he was appare! ieceed t he « 
my seat, ‘I have heard people declare—good his listeners were certainly as clay in s | not but fe that mething was lacking He 
people, too, as the world goes—that they were Mutual friends int iced us at t I | Hy i thorough] 
opposed to Socialism because, in abolishing the lectur He had not n pl ite Cor - n earnest n I make no a 
poverty, it would do away with the opportunity tion, either the fire or the self-possess that ance for dilettant 
fol practicing charity > The scorn in his voice distinguished him on the platforn ri I ni t I 
was so contagious that we all shared it without on the contrary, singularly shy ar I rcle of w f ter) te I) 
regard to our previous views. ‘‘Think of it! But his personality was still attractis | 1 him th q | ~ 
Think of a man, made in the image of God, I came to know him tolerably well that v the people, tl their suffer H 
daring to stand up before his fellow-men and ter. We had interests ir mmon that drew answered from | heart. H else could | 
use charity as an argument for perpetuating us together | have never rn t ntact hope t | to t] 
misery and suffering! The pour man must be with any for whose character I entertained was mere LI ol ty 
starved that his rich neighbor’s soul may be a more sincere admiration He w ( t ! ry he « 
expanded by carrying him a basket of food! estedness itself | igh his inco ‘ ! { It on ffo | pict 
The poor man must shiver with cold, that Dives’ meager that he had to practice the 1 I uresque cont OV ! 
heart may be warmed by sending him a load of economy, though his well-brus! n r ( ! 
fuel! He must go naked, that Mrs. Dives and shiny and his well-blacked shoes were patch« uk rH Mi n din 
her daughters. meeting their friends once a he resolutely and invariably ref wae? 4] taal 
week a+ rch sewing circle, may find money for his lectures on 5 ilis N 
s} in stitching up a few scanty shall be able to susp I pl ung G 
ra And this is Christianity!’ truth for a living,” bh sed to sa H I 


Hi iged. The scorn died out. idealist in eve sense, sa 
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he street t bhey ere arreste 
b he pol 
| indi } é lestroved | tin 
! Ruet H t nl} tar 
t ! | t \ 
| ol thie f Portugal, wa ! 
tol ( il he ! Mi t 
Factories al ! tl 
! I t i nat 
pe Ww my 1 the 
wd gar shoy l ! 
vi t ted to the ivent of st nye 
of tl ype and ked that the fore 
should be sent away This demand the gas « 
refused to comfy Wit! nd dismissed eight hut 
the Portuguese rkn replacing them with Be 
other 
Phir } ( ef n the vers ¢ true 
the Engineer Ber tl rs of the R I 
which th throu the ldle of Paris, ha 
poisone Infect ld thus be spread on both banks 
f the r he n Board of Health is 1 
vestigat the ma 
\ disastrous fire roke out in the docks at Nant 
France An entire building covering an area 
thousan juare ya was completely destroyed 
los i é n me million frances. The 
which was tuated t the corner of the Boulev: 
Sebastopn i the R les Docks, contained c: 
nitrate ol la, £ naphtha ol, preserved toc 
other inflammable stance No lives were lost 
lisaustel 
The Ministeria ! Germany has never | 
acute as at present \ccording to the German 4] 
nee the fall of Bismarck the situation has neve 
o critical I hie Kmper r has ordered Admiral 
to draft a new bill to be presented to the Reic 
demanding over a hundred million marks fe t 
crease of the navy The creat t precautions are 
il along the ra lines over which Emperor W 
ll. travel He 





to entertain the Czar am 





fet to commemorate the 


Czar Nicholas refused to be | 





The betrothal of the Prince of Naples and the 
cess Elena of Montenegro is officially anne 











Princess will embrace Catholicits The metroyp« 

of Cettinge consenting, the Czar’s consent will. 

quired before the marriage can take place 

ce and her sister were on a visit in Venice, 

were received by Queen Marguerite In 

the Jubilee of the Montenegrin dynasty 

brated at Cetting tl capital of the «ce 

Prince of Naples will be present as the representat 

his father, King Humbert t This will be h 
t o Monte 1 i ! 

ma for | recep lr} 





irrang t wll lly pushed ftorw 

nv tl \ t plian expedition 
ss Lda I { t troops Will t 
I i he ¢ I Stat Att ul 
| DT ) 1 ul I i trave 





iI 
t | t to rout t 
ft MI er the Sou iw 
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| \ N has t 
i 
N - ce | 
ent n fete t ‘ 
He w | iddy 
| h As mie 
S r l¢ 
1) N ni I as ! 
t Mr. S ‘ 
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THE Ordna Depart nt ! 
testil s I retur ! 

the Ind Head | y statior 

said t Lest is pl i ery 
satistacto1 It is hkel ti ‘ 
effi nev of ittle itt ! 
rease the danger i he mec i 

hand the guns |! I re tered u 
under ordinary co ons of ttle | 
loes away with hydra ! 
lling t rus On nal 
heaviest ordnal vith tl 

vhich s i vst 1 ol spl . 

ctric rammers are used t 
t projectil eighing from thr 

lred to eleven hundred ! [ 
Ordnance Bureau ha I ! 
vears on the invent | 

lemanded of tnes prings t retur 
run ft Dbatterv varle from t 
sand to forty thousar pou y” 
th nea est guns of t 1 

illed into action and _ five 1 
harges from average ) eX 

e, were used to g t tl I t el 
trial pos Dl Out the is notasi I 
veakness after any of t ts, and 
lire seemed to lnprove if anvthing, the 
use With which it worked 

Candidate Bryar ited Senator H 
Tuesday t the itter’s 
home, Albany ' 
lined hich id 
lressed ; ht thousand 
persons from .the steps of the City Hall 
The Senator was not present at the meet 
ing, and the political sharps are still 
figuring on his probable attitude duri 
the campaign 

The atrocities in Cuba seem to go on 
without cessation Every day brings 


murder of non-com 
Spanish 
way of Havana 


Esperanza, Santa 


fresh the 
batants by the 
which comes by 


news of 


forces Phe 








relates that at La 

Clara, two young men named Grau and 
Rodriquez were assassinated after having 
been clubbed in order to force a declara 
tion from them. The two vouths were 
residents of Clentuegos, and it was sup 
posed by the authorities that they were 
bound for the patriot army. At the same 
time come advices of repeated Cuban 


victories it is needless t 


Thes 
} 


say, do not pass Gene 


reports, 1 ) 
ral Wevler’s censors, 
conveyed by other means to the 


York 


retary of State has bee 
that an American citizen, ¢ 
correspondent of the Equator Demoer 
of Key West, was murdered by Spanish 
Arthur Alvarez y Val 


Dut are 


Junta in New 
The Se n notified 


harles Gov 





if 


soldi rs, July 0, 


dez, a Cuban who escaped to Florida, 
told of the murdet He, Mr. Govin and 
another were in hiding after the battle 
near Jaruco, and on the approach of some 
troops he says Govin and the other man 
left their hiding-place and advanced 
smilingly to meet them lL believe,”” he 
continues, ‘“Mr. Govin took the Spanish 
forces to be Cubans. The troops bound 


Mr. Govin and his companion with ropes, 
ind after loud which | 
could not very well understand, they 


some talking 


took Govin and his compani hn aside, and 
two of 
to hack 


the Spanish soldiers commence 


them over the head with m 





chetes while two others fired their gu 
it them. Iam not positive if the shot 
wounded them or not I saw that | 
Charles Govin) and his compa ! ( 
killed This took place July 9 SO 
Ihe soldiers, after killin then 
yrave and buried the two men lt me 
yrave.’” The outrage he i 
rdered by General Ochoa, who is in 
command of tire etact t 

Lord Chief Justice Russell of Englai 





who recently 1 \ rk al 
ittended the meeting of the Bar Associa 
tion at Saratoga. is now in Canada H 
ind his party were entertained Monday 
of last week by the Roval Canadiar 
Ya t Club of Toronto. They ere sul 
sequentlv tl guests of the Poront 
Board ot Trade and other pu 
Lord Russell expressed his appreciat 

f his re ] n the United States i 
| are 1 it ph tH Ly ] 
f there Vas ! it t fy 
address before tl \merican | \ 
tio! 

Pi ident Cl nd has a ul i 
ap] tme! f D Li R. Fr 
(Gy ernor « sourl, as 5 I il 





i rt s | | t nterest 
rhirte vears ag ! vas pI t 
the St. Louis Board of Tra t 

ipa Vv sl ls re irka 
tive abi tha eur 
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t ! ! i hor N J 

‘ four vear He Lb 
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! part « { 

The R Ji a ’ 

rsalist mini ! { But N. ¥ 
I i! tly ft i i \ 
i lt t { P| ( 

(ampbe ‘ had lal 

! nol Ul il me! ] 

» lara I] n of prompt ‘ I 
eral hes pictures i t 1 

tors i ther tluabti ta 
i If ae) li ¢ | ft t} ] 

it have t! ! 

I tion In tt ! 

Laborers digging near Fra N } 
rer itlhy uncovered a irge 1 I f 
human bones of unusually large e@, a 
t is believed that they | 
in old Indian buryving-pla¢ 2) t 
ints declare that the spot is tl rvu 
ground of the once fam P rsl 
tribe of Indians, who | i sway in tl 
section many vears ag Near | 
shun Hill a bloody ba "\ for t be 
tween the Povershun and Aquackanonk 
tribes, the scene of which is pointed out 
DV old settlers Abram Pe 1 Vi il 
about twenty vears ago at the age of 
nearly ninety, often said that he t 
last Povershun Indian, and the red mat 
was more than seven feet tall 

John F. Chamberlain, the 
keeper of Washington, D. ( j \ ist 
>, In Saratoga 

Dispatches from Butte, Mont stute 
that gold has b r Gaylord 
in Madis in indreds of 
prospectors re Y rl na 








The surface ore, eral car 
loads hay b is yielded 
from four hund l a 
lars per ton, al mit | 
ir loads closely e | red 
thousand dollars r load of 
lect rock, whi ready for 
shipment, Is expected to yield not | 
than twenty-five thousand dollars \ 
this has been taken from the surface cut 
and as the locators have been at worl 
only since about July 1, it remains yet to 
be seen whether it comes fro 1 true 
vein or is only a deposit in the lin 
formation in which it 1s found | ore 
is guarded by men with rift 
Messrs. S. Cano, r. Tar 
of Tokio, Japat n Indiar 
tudy ny the l if bl | t () 
has been found 1 I f 
mode of operation is such to rende? 
margin of protit quit n ¢ 
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i operating na hope with in 
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